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Tfie Scientific Revolution
The schools are also sometimes slow to adopt the ideas being created by new fields of
knowledge that have not yet attained the authority or status of disciplines. Often, this
is not because the schools are indifferent or complacent, but rather because competing
authorities actively prevent the schools from adapting themselves to the new knowl-
edge. This was largely the case with the scientific revolution. It had its advocates, but
during the period from 1400 to 1700 the more voluble and persuasive advocates for
educational reform came from the humanist reformers and the religious reformers. The
schools were not quiescent; they were often the battleground for competing ide-
ologies. The realist reformers, despite their looking to the modern future, were bested
by the humanists and religionists who were basically looking to the traditional past.
Nevertheless, the realistic spokesmen's words were taken ever more seriously from
1700 on. During the period we are considering, educational realism was a small current
of modernity in an ocean of tradition, but it began to run stronger and stronger as one
of the major forces leading to the modernization of the West and eventually of the
world.
Although victory was not in sight, the skeptic, the scientist, the rationalist, and
the heretic were freer and safer in 1700 than they had been a hundred years earlier in
spite of continuing intolerance, antagonism, and persecution. A growing reliance upon
human reason as defined by science eventually had tremendous implications for
education from the lowest to the highest levels. The main momentum for organized
attention to scientific knowledge came in the seventeenth century principally from
scientific societies. The Academy of Florence (1661), the Royal Society of London
(1662), and the Academy of Sciences in Paris (1666) enabled men from many walks of
life to associate themselves in the effort to apply scientific knowledge to social affairs,
until the universities began to dominate the field in the nineteenth century.
The outstanding propagandist for science in the seventeenth century was, of
course, Francis Bacon, not a scientist himself but a master of popularizing the value of
science through his writings and his influential political position as lord chancellor in
England. Bacon's real influence lay largely in his ability to set forth the claims of the
scientific method in an eloquent, persuasive, and effective style. Bacon felt that men
were too enslaved by superstition and tradition, devoted too exclusively to Aristotle
and scholastic philosophy, and engrossed too much in the niceties of words and
language. His remedy for these defects of thought and education was a thoroughgoing
attention to the study of nature by the scientific method. In his Dignity and
Advancement of Learning Bacon surveyed and defended science as a new method of
inquiry and the experimental method as the chief basis for acquiring knowledge that
would be exact, reliable, and useful. In his New Atlantis he let his imagination revel in
describing a Utopia on an imaginary South Sea island where scientific research had
developed unbelievable machines that flew in the sky, skimmed under the water, kept
perpetual time, and conveyed music afar.
In his Novum Organum (New Method) Bacon described in detail the inductive
method whereby authentic knowledge could be obtained. The scientist should observe
nature, collect a wide range of facts, generalize from these individual facts to their
common qualities, and express these likenesses in general formulas. Today Bacon